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ABSTRACT 
administrative 



A study was conduc1:ed to examine the influence of 
actions on levels of taculty coxnmitment ip 
administratively defined priorities* Previous research Conducted in a 
large, urban, multi-campus community college district revealed four 
district goals: serving new clienteie^^.; strengthening (developmental 
education, retaining students, and preparing students for entry-level 
joblS- or improving job-skills. In s^ddition, seven administrative ; 
actions directed toWard goal achievement were i<3ent if ied planning, 
staff development programs, reorganization, reassigpinjg staff, hiring 
new staff, evaluation, and resource allocation ; A 62-item 
questionnaire, the Attitude Towatd, District Priority Inventory , was , 
completed by 34% of the faculty n^eitibers in the district (Ne235) , 
revealing their attitudes toward the four district goals, their 
perceptions of the administrative act ions , and their self-reported 
participation in. organizational activities. Study findings included 
the following: (i) faculty/ members who demopstrated'the highest 
commitment to any of the four goals were involved in organizational 
activities and^attended district staff development activities; (2*) 
for three of the four goals (i.e., commitment to serving new 
clientel^ developmental education, and occupational education) , 
"committed faculty members were more likely to be female than male; 
and (3) faculty members committed to developmental education, student 
retention; and occupational education perceived progress ^ toward' ^ 
achieving these goals in the district. (HB> 
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. Abstrac± 

Ihe purpose of this study v^s to examine* Q^SKSflu^^c« 
actions on Revels of fatuity cxmmitment tp admin^S^ihi^^^ def3 
Following a three year field study of a inulti-can?i^'^^^ 
district^ a bqrvey of ^235 facility on five canpuses produced, data 
of oomnitinent to four" priorities of six different administrativ/S» ^ 
Hierardiical iand stepwiise regression '^j^^sis within a theorfeticc 
commitment resulted in models that eicpiaifJed from 23 ^to 29% of 
for the four objectives. Iirplicatioris for /researdiers and for admiiSi 
are provided.. " - * 
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FACULTY CXMCIMENT TO ADMINISTRATIVE PRIORITIES ■ ' 

The. degree of menibe'r cxxnniitinent to an ^organization has a 'direct 
bearing on achievement of organizational goals (Barnard^ 1938; Buchanan^ 
1974; Morris &;Steers^ 1980; Movgday^ Porter & Steers 1982). Since 
odramitted inHnbers require less supervision and are less^likely to accept ^ 
other positicMis, turnover rates ' an^Mtt^e associa^ costs of m^uiaging and 
directing are all reduced' (Steers ^rorter^ 1979). Even raofce significantly ^ 
membep^cMnmibnent results 'in a fusion of individual and organiz^itional 
goals causing the" member to act in the interest of the organization just as 
he vould' in his own interests (Buchanan^ 1974; Hallr Schneider^ Nygren^ 
1970; Kanter, 1968, March & Siioon, 1958; McGregor, I960, Simon, 1957; Steers 
& Porter, 1979). . Mot researdi on organizational ccnnmitinejit focuses cxi 
commitment to the organization ips a vrfiole rather than to specifically 
defined goals or to \*iat are perceived to be the organization's goal 
priorities; This distinct icx)JDetween forms of canmitment to the organization 
is inportant because it suggests that \*en oqmmi'tment to the ^oais of an- 
organization is the orggpi^aticxial attacdxnent mode, thBn a change in these 
goals laay' result in ooi3»tment fluctuations or loss of members through 
resignation ors^thdrawal (Hirschman, 1970; Hage^^l980). 

Present understanding of cxmmitment to organizations and the variables 
contributing to ooninitment levels of employees has'evolv^ fran research 
in business and industrial setting* (Arai^a«& Jaoobson, 1975; Backer, Sobowale 
& Ctobbey, 1979; Buchanan/ 1974; Hall & Nougaun, 1968; Ritzetf & Trice, 1?69; 
Sheldon, 1971; -and Steers, 1977), volunteer and govermental organizations 
(Hrebiniak, 1974; Lee, 1971; Lodahl & Kejner, 1965; and Stevens, Be^r & 
Trice, 1978), and ccmmunal settings (Kanter, 1968) . Little research on 
faculty comtiatment either to educational orgtoi^t ions or to adi4?.nistratively 
defined goal priorities has b^en conducted W instituticxis of higher educaticxi. 
Ihe significance of focusing on canmitmenl2- to specific goals versus broad 
organizational ooiflhitment in educaticxial settings becomes clear v*ien the 
evolution of a large segment of post secondary educational- institutions, ^ 
the community college, is viewed* During the past two decades, urban 
cguinunity colleges have extende<3feaccess to student populations whose 
characteristics differ in significant ways from thoise of the traditicxial 
college student. The nature of these differences and »their inplications 
for institutional practices have been widely discussed (Cross^ 1971; 
Cam^ie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education, 1979). ' Decisions 
mady by administrators to refocus and broaden the mission o^ the community 
college to serve this new student populaticxi have resulted in organizational 
changes, revisions of organizational goals, and ultirjiately- changes in ^ 
educational programs. Such administrative decisions are impleniented by 
faculty thirough teac±ing and classroom activity. Faculty qcmmitment to t^ese 
new institutional missions and goal priorities is essential because the 
quality of implementation depends upon the extent to which faculty percej.ve 
these priorities as ^proprvate and are willing to exert effort toward their 
attainment. . 



^ Review of orgardzatic»Tall6c«Tm * 
several variables rel^tecl W this phenomena. Although, of ^these ^ 
findings are incx)nclusive^ coitinitted employees tend to bfe-plder (Aranya^^ 
& Jacobson^ 1975; isedcer/ Sobcwale^ & Cobtoeyy 1979; Lee/^71;. Sheldon^^ 
1971>^ are- less v^ll educated- (Alutto^ Hrebiniak^ & Monse|^ 19^^ Becker^ 
Sobowale^ & Cobbey^ 1979; rusJc/, ; 1966; Kbdi & /Steers^ J978;|Morris & 
SteerSr 1980; Ritier & Trice ^ 1969; Stevens , Beyer ^ & Trio||vl978; and _ 
Morris & Sherman^ 1981)^ married and' female [Hirdbiniak &'Aiu1tto^ 1972) 
and have longer^ tenure than their fellow enployees :(Buchanah|^^^ 
Grusky^ 1*966^ Hall &yJoagaunr 1968; Hall & Schneider^ 1972V 
St Nygren^ 1970; Hijeb/niak & Alutto^ 1972; Lee^ 1971; Pfeffer & Lawler^ . 
1980^ Sheld(^^ 1971; Stevens^ Beyer^ & Trifce^ 1978). 

Social interaction with peers within the organization has'; been 
shown to affect positively an erplqyee's level of oonmitment (-Sudianan^ 
1975; Steers, 1977) as have contacts with managers and supervisors (Lee,- 
1971). Another variable^, administrative action or behavior, has teen 
suggested as influencing the develc^ent 'of .fioramitment to the organization 
(Hage, 1980). Administrative behavior towara subordinates, particularly 
the quality of interpersonal interactions, has been shown tcprdmot-e 
positive work experiences, socialization ipto the vgork role,- and development 
of identification with and commitment to the organization (Hage, 1980; 
Katz & kahri, 1978; Morris & Sherman, 1981). ' .. f :K 

Although no ireseardi found that examined the relationship /, Jp, 
between organizational cotunitment and administrative action to proiio^e 
goal achievement, such as evaluating, planning and hiring new staff if/^^^ 
actions also may influence the development of errployee commitment. 
variations in commitment to an^ organization might also be related to <jif f-- 
erences in levels of commitm^ent to specific goals of the organization Mnce 
one of the key influences on a person's commitment and identification v\ - ' 
with the organization is the extent to vAich one personally values the ^ 
organization's goals (Hall, 1976;' Hall, Schneider, St^Nygren, 1970; HaUU 
Schneider, 1972; March & Simon, 1958). , V; ' 

This stiriy investigated the relationship between faculty perceptioi^ 
of administrative actions designed to facilitate achievement of goal 
priorities and faculty levels of commitment to four diBtrict goals. Of 
interest was v^ether or not correlates with organizational camitjpent 
found in previous studies were similarly related to the commitment to 
specific goals in an educartional setting. 

Theor et ical . F^ramework ' 

* 

A literature review on the topic of organizational ccmr^tments reveals 
little consensus the meaning of the term (Movgcjay, Porter, & Steers, 1982) 
Not only is the concept of commitment variously associated with Qther 
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xjrganiz^ti<Mia]4 

1962) jdt) inyc^ (McGre^^ 196Qj ^lo^ald &\ ifegn^if ^ U organizational 

>iaentif icatiori ■{Bc<^j: 2^9^ Hali> Schneider, Nygrenj;- 1970) prgacnizatiot^al 
attachnvent (Steer^. &;Pb (Kanter, 1968) , and) 

jobtsatisfa<iidn (B^ Berger, 1961) bUt jthe' variety of ^ " " 

/^H^roaches to . d0f Inir^ axntnitment reflects the/multiplicity 

^disciplines inv61^?ed in research (Stevens, Beyer, & Trice, 1978; 

Steeds. & Port 197$) . The cond^Pf of conn^^ in this study 

.reflects an 'atHtiilinal approac^^ includes an ideritiiicaticn with,'' 
^acceptance of , and strong belief in "the organizational 'goals and values as well' 
as v^allingness to exert efjfort on t)^alf of organizational qgils (Movday, Porter, 
& Steers, 1982). O^Piriitment to goals is defined "in the pres&it study as 
jattitudes tows^ specif ic priorities as measured xby a ccramitmeAt index develojjed. 
from fivp. cjues^ons on .the Attitude Toward District Priority Inve^itory (ApPlj. . " 
.The as5urap€ion-wa$'' the CO identify of the person 7 v 

was lirdcecJ to the -Qiganization,: or whei ;the goals of bqth'^€he org^^tion 
and.th0: inidlvidu^ vfere integrated and cc»igruent,. 





le theoretical, framevjoric guiding t^ie study was based on Steers and 
Porter's model of organization ooinnitmerit-(Mowday, Porter, & Stee?s, 1982). 
In tiiis lib^Jel four sets of variables are hypothesized antecedents of Organizational 
corffrdtment* ;the study focused on*th^ee of the four variable sets, » personal 

characteristics, job characteristics^ and work experience. This modified model 
(Figure 1) provided a 'framework .for investigating the relationship between don^t- 
ment bp each goal and" personal charactistics (age, gendet, and education) , job 
characteristic (tenure) , and diaracteri sties of the work experience (organiza^tional 
involvement iand administrative act icxjs). ■ . \ ■ ^ 

Background x>f the Study ^ 

The study was a secondary analysis 'using data. from a National Institute 
of Education Literacy Research Project (LRP) conducted in an urban multifcampus 
community college district (Ridiardson, Martens, Fisk, Ocun, & Thomas, 1982) w 
The purpose of the NIE 'rfeseardi was to study literacy in a coraainity college 
district using a holistic, multimethod, multidisciplinary approach. Analysis 
of field notes from interview, pariticE>ant observations and'*dociinent reviews 
illiminated four administratively defined goal pf^iorities. These four . ' 
district goals were: * . . ' 

1. Serving New Clientele: attracting hew students and responding 'to 
their needs, . 

2. Developmental Education: strengthening basic skills for ; 
underprepared students , 

^^3. Student Retention: Vkeroing students in school, and 
^ 4» • Occupational Muca|^xi(5§^^ students for entry level jobs or 

V > improving skills for ^^^^j^^' already enploy^. ^ 

In ^dition, f icings fer an' the NIE stu^ established seven admi 
actions directed towati^ goal achievement: planning, staff developnent prog 
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SiftjpACTERISTICS 
)f Faculty 

- Gender , 

- "Years of 
Education 



JOB , 
CHARAGTERll^eS 

- Years of 
Service 



WOBK 
' EXgERIENCE * 

• . ' » * 

» - Perception 
,j ■ , 6t Administrative 
' C Actionfe 

Staff Develqpnttent 
:j\ pai^icipation 

• .Organizational 
" participation 



ArriTlDE OQHMITMENT 

(similar to involvement, indent if icat ion 
ana itotiyiation) 



ODimdtment to goal priorities of 

- serving new .clientele 

- developnental education 
student retention 
occupatjional education ' 



0 



Figure 1 Model of Faculty conmitmeht* to goal priorities^ ; 
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reorganization^ reassigning staffs hirijig new staffs evaluating^ and- 
resourc?e allocation, 'Both "the four*, identified goals, .and the seven 
adijiinistrative actiais were incorporated into the survey instrument^ 
the Attitude Toward District Priority. Inventory (ADPI).' 

The SarnplQ "^ 

Uie^sairpld inducted 235 full-time faculty mojibers (34 percent)' 
who re^xDnded to the survey dis^iributad to all full-tihie faculty > 
members in the district. An analysis of differences betw6el^ respon- » 
dents and ncn-respopdoits revealed an over-r presentation of faculty 
members from one of the five canpuses arx3 an under-representation from 
•nother. Vfcxnen were over-represented. The high staff development 
attendance rate for responding faculty suggested the sample was biased 
in tRe direction of more strongly cominittee faculty. 

Data .Collection - 

Data were collected from, two sources: the ADPI and official district 
records. Danographic ;data fro age^ t^ure^ education levels gender^ were 
obtained from conputerized district records. Information on participatiOTi 
in distHct planned staff development activities over the past three years ^ 
available from' district staff develqpment attendance reoonjsv provided the data 
for the staff development attendance variable. 

The Attitude Toward District Priorities Inventory ^ 

Ihe survey instrument used in this study ^ the Attitude Toward 
District Priority Inventory (ADPI) was a sixty-two item quest ioina ire designed 
by the LRP researchers to oollect data in thrfee area: (1) attitudes toward 
the four district goals ^ (2) percptions of seven administrative ac^cxis :^ 

lemented to facilitate achievennent of each goals ^ and (3) self4l^orted 
information about particif)ati)Wi in organizational activities (see ^^pendix A). 

Ihe questionnaire was -designed to cpllect discrete responses to the same 
thirteen statements- for each of yie four goals of serving new cli^tele. levelc^Jp 
mental edfucat ion/ student retention^ and occupational education, items on the 
ADPI reflecting attitudi^ orientations toward each goal and administrative 
actions directed toward ih^ievement of the goals are listed in Table 1. Ihe 
^ resE»nse fonnat for the statements was a five point Likei^t scale witl5^the> 
following response opti^ons: strongly agree (5)^ agree (4) ^ .undecided (3)^ ^ 
dxsagfree (2)^ and strongly disagree (1). Nine scores were developed for each of 
. the goals. The seven scores j corresponding to the seven administrative actions^ 
were scaled from 1 for no perception of action' to 5 for action perceived. 
A single score was Obtained for perceived progress toward goal achievement^. 
To neasqre the relative strength of each individual's commitment to each of 
the four" goals/ a commitment index was computed by summing the responses to ^ 
; . statOTents 1, 2, A, 5, and 8 (see Table 1) of the ADPI for a particular goal 

/• ■ ' ■ . ' ■ f ■ 
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and dividing by five» Ihe result yielded four separate sqores fot eadi 
respondent ranging from a low of one or absence of ooramitment to a high 
of five or the maxirmin level of coninitment. ^ 

The second part of the ADPI ccxisisted of ten itenfib designed to measure, 
participation in organizational activities. Hie ^respondeits were requested 
to check if they had participated in any of ten itens which included particl- 
petion in district or college standing committees, or task forces^ or 
participation in district or college sponsored seninarSr wox^cshops^ confer^ 
enceSf or training sessions, A score for participation in organizational 
activities was calculated by adding the yes responses fbr a positive range 
of zero to ten.- . 

» ' '■ 

Validity of the ADPI was ei^amined^in several v^ys. The data analysis 
procedures adopted by the LRP researchers assured appropriate identi- 
fication of both the goals and the administrative actions thus prcrooting. 
content validity for the instrument.^ This was further confirmed by 
reviewing the instrument with district and college administrators v4id 
confirmed 'the relevance of both the goals and actions. Firedlyr responses 
from the fifty-two it*ns reflecting, attitudes toward priorities and - 
iperceptions of administrative acfcicMis were grouped into .thirteen variable 
clusters across the four priorities and subjected to a varimax rotated ^ 
factor analysis. Six of "the acticxis lo^^ed at .6 or higher on the first 
factor (Table 2). The statenent about lack of funds loaded below .5 on 
both factors. Although designed to reflect actions administrators take to^ 
allocate resources ^ the wording of this question w asj gib ^guous , and the 
responses to. the question could not be assaned ^^ffftjl^^ to actions 

taken by administrators. Fbr this reason^ this^jHpTwas not included in, 
the final analysis. ^ 

Five of the statements concerning attitudes toward *goals loaded 
over .5 on factor two. The statement, concern irg progress toward,jg#ftJs 
loaded minimally on this factorybut with a high loading on factor one. ' 
These findings suggested that'tip statement about progress toward attain- 
ment of a goal was more strongly related to perception of adninistrative 
actions- rather than to a particular attitude toward 'that goal. As a 
result^ this statement was omitted from the secondi factor^ and the re- 
maining five statements f termed oontnitinent to organizational goals fomed 
the basis for the commitment index. 

l^^dition to the factor analysis just described r the reliability 
and valitaity for the commi^ent index were examined in several other 
ways. Firsts the statements in the ADPI designed to assess attitudes 
toward goals were similar to statements in other instriments developed, to 
measure organizational commitment (Mowday et al.^ 1982) . Second^ the 
internal consistency reliability estimate for the five statements was .94. 
Finally^ item analyses (correlations between each ite^ of the CGmmitT 
ment index and the totaj score less the item) revealed positive opr^re- 
lations ranging from .59 to .77 suggesting that the five items were , 
homogeneous with respect to the underlying attitude ^constructs they 
measured. A more conplete discussion of developnent of the instriment as 



Table 1 •Items on the ADPI v*iich reflect attitude orientations tow^d 
goal priorities and aaministrative acticxis directed toward 
adiievement of goal priorities. / 





ATTITUDES TOWARD ^pOAL PRIORITIES . 

^- ^ 1 ; : 




No. on ^ 
Questionaaire 


^ Statement ' 

— ■ — ^ 




1 \ 


A top priority for this jdistrict should be . • 


y ' 


4 

/ 


I have tried to ccxivirice others pf the iitportance of L . . 


c 


I have actively supported efforts to pronote. 




. 2 


I have changed some of my practices to support emphasis on. . . 


. 8 


I feel more positive about thi^ priority than I did thriee 
ifears ago. . . 


9 


Progress ha^ be^n made in achieving. . . 


— » — 


< 


\ \ ' 




No. on 

Questionnaire 


Statonent 


AJministrative 
^ticxi 


3 


Recruitment of new staff has been used to 
aid. . . 


Hiring new 
staff . 


6 


Ihe results of evaluating outcomes of 
current practices have beei used to 
strengthen. . . 


Use" of 
■^Evaluation 




Reorganization (Creating new structures ^or 
changing existing ones) has been used to 
improve . • • 


iteorganization , 


10 

J- v/ 


Formal planning procedures have been used 
to advance.' . . 


Planning 


11 


Staff development has- been used to 

encourage . . . 
• 


Staff 

development 


12 ^ J 


Lack of funds has hindered efforts to 
achieve. . . 


. Resource 
allocation 


13 


Staff has been reassigned to support / 
enphasis on. . . 


Reassignment 
of staff 



Table 2 Varimax rotated factor matrix for 13 variables cx3T5)uted 
across the four priorities ^ 

z : 1 . : 

Conputetl-Statements y ' Fcictor 1 ' ^ - Factor 2 

for (Mministrative ' (Attitude toward 

\ Action)' goals) 



Reassign staff 


.814 


.286 


Staff development 


.79$ - 


.309 


f 

Planning 


.736 


.405 


Progress toward goals 


.722 


.438 


Reorganization 


.722 


.349 


Evaluation 


.675 


.353 


■ 

Hiring new staff ^ 


.595 


.329 


Lack of funds . 


.477 


.470. 


Willingness to support 


.352 


.796 


Convince*' others 


.325 


.794 


Change practices 


.374 


.632 


-^Appropriateness of goals 


.235 


.599 


More positive ^• 


.483 


.528 



if 
4^ 



10^ 



as \yell as a oopy of the cxirplete instronent is available in Stengel (1983)\ 

it ^ 

Data Analysis ProcedLnres 

A multiple regression procedure was used as an assessment technique 
to determine the extoit to v*iich different variables contributed to canmit- 
ment expressed by faculty toward the foitf goals ^ to evaluate the independent 
contribution of single variables or sets of variables /*and to find relations 
and patterns in sets of complex multiple variables* The object of the 
ana:^sis was' to select a "best" set of predictors in order to explain 
variations in the coranitment by using variables tht were significant 
both statistically and practically^^^x-^ 

The multiple regression mcxJel^ developed for each of the goals ^ 
reflected the stwciy's conceptual model and permitted the use of zero- 
order ^ partial r and multiple correlations in assessing the utility of 
the ooncefit^al model. 

The overall regression model utilized the 6 step hierarchical proc^ure 
which permitted the assesanent of^^e contribution to total variance of . 
individual or sets of variables in a predetermined order. While a simul- 
taneous entry procedure was used for variables in four of the six st^s^ the 
stepwise j:^ocedure was used within the model, for two variable clusters 
(organizational involvement and perception of administrative actions) 
because neither theory nor previous researdi findings suggested v*Tich 
administrative action preceded other actions. Also^ examination of zero- 
order oorrrelations among the administrative action variables for eacii goal 
(see Appendix B-E) revealed the existence of multicollinearity. This 
problem was dealt with by limiting the variables incorporated in to^ the adm 
inistrative action variable step of the final regression through the use of 
a parameter of p < .05 for the F-ratio'on varibles entered at that tiirte. 
Finally^ the administrative action variables entered for each regression 
equation were only those six actions* directd toward the achievement of that 
particular goal. For exanple/ planning for student retention ^as only 
relevant to and entered for commitment to student^ retention. \ 

The squared multiple correlation (r2) for the model as -^^v^iole 
and for ecah of the variable clusters in the model was ascertained. The 
F-Ratio was used to determine the overall ef ficienQ?;^ of the r^ress'ion 
equation. The level of significance was set at p < .05. 

Results and Discussion , .\ 

^ Simple correlations of study variables are presented in Table 3 (see 
Appendix B-E for complete correlaticxi matrices for all fourteen study . 
variables for each of the four goals). Tables 4-7 display th^ results of 
the regression analysis for each of the four administrative goals. 



The overall tests of these models were statistically significant 



«r cxnroitinent to all four goals. Ftor the goal of serving new clientele^ 
e predictor variables or variable ^clusters enterirtg the'^equatioi ac- 
counted for- 25% of the variance in conmitment scores. For each of the 
other three goals f the explained variance in conmitment scores was^ 29% for 
commitment tOidevelopmental ^ucatioh^ 23% for commitment to student 
retention^ an^ 25% for camiitment to* occupational education. 

ConyLtmenf and Personal Oiaracteristics 

Although there is evidence in the literature suggesting personal 
characteristics* are more strongly related to organizatiOTal caindtment 

' than other variables ^ this was not the case for this €tudy's investigation 
.of faculty camiitment to organizational goctLs (Table 3). None of the 

.personal characteristics ^dononstrated ai significant relationship with 
conmitment to student retention. Only gender maintained- a significant 
relaticHTShip with commitment to the 'other'' three goals when the effects of 
•campus membership f age^ and education were statistically controlled. This 
finding was consistent with 'several studies reported in the literature 
(Grusky, 1966; Hrebiniak & Alutto, 1972) . * 

Hie absence of a significant relationship between age and commitment 
to any of the four goals deviates from findings in most studies which 
have generally found increased conmitment to the organization, among older 
eirployees. However ^ acHong scientists and engineers (Steers^ 1977) and ; 
managers (Ritzer & Ttice^ 1969; Stevens^ Beyer^ & Trice,^ 1978) ^ age vgas 
not significantly related to commitment. It may be that faculty at 
^cx>mmanity collies haue attitudes more similar to scientijsts^^ engineers ^ 
and managers than to those individuals corprising the groups within v*iich 
significant relationships were found. Also^ age may interact with other 
variables affecting the ^influence age has both commitment to the organi- 
zation and on commitment to specific organizational goals (MDwday et al. ^ 
1982). ' 

Although an inverse relationship has generally been found between 
commitment and level of education ^ this was the case fizftD only twD of 
the four goals examined in this sttdy — developmental, education and 
occupational education (Table 4). However,- these relationships were 
not significant when^effects foV campus l^ation^ age^ and gendet^re 
statistically^ controll^. Ihe study sanple consisted of highly educated 
individuals; all but 3% were college graduates; close to 90%«^had eacne^ 
graduate degrees. Although further education generally inproveS oppor- 
tunities for alternative orpioyment (Bedcer^ 1960; Buchanan^ 1974; Eiall, 
1976) thus reducing commitment to an organization^ this was not the case 
among canmunity college faculty in this study. Current fiscal con- 
straints in acadenoia anc^the subsequent limit^ opportunities for faculty 
mobility may have contributed to this result. 
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Zero order correlations of study variables for conmitment 
to four .admiq^stratiyely defined goal priorities. 



Ooimiitment to Goals 



Variables 



Serving ' Develop-'' ' Student 
New mental Reten— 

Clientele ' Education tion 



Occupar 
tional <^ 
Eqpc ation 



'.20** • 

.10 
-.13*- 
-.01 

.31*** 

-.03 

.23*** 
.32*** 
, .22***^ 
.18** 
.20** 
\ .27**"* 



Sex. " 

- ■ > 

EkSucation 

Tenure ^ 

* Self -reported participation in 
organizational activities 

Attendance at Staff 
development activities 

Administrative Action 

- Staff Development - 

- Planning • . " . 
/- Re-signing ^ Staff 

- 'E^iring New Staff""^ 
^ - Evaluating 

- Reorganization I 

Progress Toward GQal'^ ^ 
Achievement " 



.18** 
.03 
.08 
.04 



' ; v34*** 
• .03 

] .35*** 
.33*** 
.23*** 
.21** 
.23*** 
.26*** 

• ,29*** 



19** 
.02 _ 
.12* 
.13* 



.28*** 
.03 

'^** 
.39*** 
.29*** 

" .'se*** 

' .25*** 
.33***- 

^44*** 



.08 

-.05 
-.01 



.28*** 
-.05 

.32*** 

.24*** 

.20*** 

.21**^ 

.29***' 

.24*** 



.32* 



ic-k 



&te: Sex coded 1 for fenjale; 0 for male 



*P < ^5 



\**p < 
***p < .001 



Id 



V 



\ 



Table 4 Multiple xie^ression.of Commitment to Serving 
New Clientele on study variables N = 235. 



Step 



MDd^ " Predictor variable- 
of categories ahd 

Eh try ^ clusters 



Cum i:2-- 
r2 * change 



F-value 



multiple ' partial 



2 

3. 

4 



Simul- 
taneous 

-J ' 

Simul- 
taneous 



Canpus membership 



Persorial charac- 
teristics 



Singular Job characteristic" 



Stepwise #1 Participation 

in organization- 
al activities 

#2 Attendance at 
^ District Staff 

development 
activities ^ 

stepwise #1 Staff develop- 
ment 

#2 Planning 



Singular Progress toward 
goal adiievement 



.037 
.067 
.069 

.174 

r, 

.200 



.237 



.245 



.255 



.034 
.001 
.106 

.027' 



.037' 



.008 



.006 



_1*997 

(4,230) • . 

2.336 * 2.800 * ^ 

(7,227) (3,226) 



2.047 * 
(8,226) 



.089 



5.251*** 28.862 *** 
(9,225 (1,225) 



5.607*** 7.458 ** 
(10,^24) (1„224) 



6.298*** 10.756 ** 
11,223) 

5.989*** 2.216 1 
(12,222) 

5.371*** 1.700 < 
(13,221) 



*p < .05 
**p < .01 
***p < .001 



ft 



Tfeble 5 Multiple regression of Oornmitment to developnnental 
education on study variables N = 235, 





MDde 
pf 

Entry 


Predi\:3tor variable 
categories and 
clusters 


Cum 


r2 


F-value 


step 


r2 


change 


multiple 


pamai 




Sinjul— 
taneous 


Canpus nveniDersnip - 


• Uli 

./ 




.729 

(4,230) 




2 ' 


Simul- 
taneous 


Personal charafz=- 
teristics ^ 


.061 


.048 


(7|227) 


'X QQQ * 

(3^226) 


3. 


Singular" 


Job characteristic^ 


^ .075 


.014 


2.291 * 

(8,226) 


3.489 


* 

4 


Stepwise 


#1 Participation 
in organization 
al activities 


.155 


.080 


(9,225 


(1,225) 




^ 


#2 Attendance at 
District Staff 
development 
activities 


.172 


.016 


- 4.637*** 
(10,224) 


4.367 * ' ■ 


5 


Stepwise 


#l^Staff develop- 
<;,^ment ^ 


.245 


.074 


6.591*** 
11,223) 


21.821 *** 






#2 Planning 


.252 


.006 


6.222*** 
(12,222) 


1.885 


6 


Singular 


Progress, toward 
goal achievement 


.288 


.036 


6.881*** 

(13,221) 


11.315*** 



*p < .05 
**p < .01 
***p' < .001 
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Table 6 



Muitiple regression of GOirniitment to Student 
Retention on study variables N = 235. 













' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ . 






- . of :\: 


,|*;i^ictor variable 
and 1 • 

:iiCltisters 

' ■.' ' ■' - ■ . . ■ 


Cunr 




.P-value ■ •' ; 




Step 


Ehtry ■ - r 


. r2 


cha^ige ' 


multiple partial 




1 


Simul- 
taneous 


Canpus membership 


.027 




1.566 
, ^.(4,230) 




2 


Simul- 
taneous 


Personal charac- 
teristics 


.034 


.008 


'l.l'47 * .575 
(7,227) - • 




3. 


Singular 


Job character^tic 


.034 


.000 


.999 .0(M) 

: (6 ,226) / 

. ■■ , ■ ■ ' *> 




4 ' 


Stepwise 


#1 Participation- 
' in organization- 
al activities 


.114, 


.080 


. 3.222 *** 20.318 
(9,225 








#2 Attendance at 
District Staff 
development 
activities 


.164 


.050 


4.403 *** 13.437 

. (10,224)' 




' 5 


Stepwise 


#1 Staff develops 
ment 


.199 


.035. , 


5.040 *** 9.70 ** , 
11,223) ' 






#2 Planning 


.211 


.012 


4.960 *** 3.462 
(12,222) 


• 


6 


Singular 


Progress toward 
goal achievOTent 


.227 


.016 


5.005 *** 4.581 
(13,221) ' . 


* 



*P-< -05 
, **p < .01 
***p < .001 











••■?«•[. 


Table 7 


/ ' ■ • / ,/ , 

■ ' ■ /> 

■ * • ' : ■ / ■ . ' 

Multiple regression of Gommitment ; |:o Occupational 
EHucation on study variables. N^^f ;235. 


'. 1 

15 • ' / 


step 


Mode ^ , Predictor variable 
o£ ■ • - categories and 
Entry \ piasters 

- '^■•• •^^^.^•^^ > ^. 


Ciilh 


* r2 ■ 
, change, 


,P-value ^' - 
multiple partial 


1 

* 


Simul- Canpus membership 
-taneou^'/ " . * 

I 

Simul- '^rsonal dt^ac>- 
taneous; teristics 

■ - 


.029 




±m / ±D\J 

■ (4,230) . 


• 2 


.080: 


1 .051 


(7,227), 


3. • 


Singular Job characteristic 


.081 ' 


.001 


■ ZmH/O^ • U ZD 

(d,226) 


4 


StepvJ^se. #1 Par;i38^iM 
' ig; ; A in o^^;aiii;2!f^ 
i?' ' " Tal 'ad||\^^es 


.163 


*■ • .082 


' 4.366 *** 22.159 *** - 
- (9,225 ^ . ■ \_ 



#2 Attent^dnpe at 
Districi^Staff 
-developmerifc 
activities 

Psi^SPiSe,-??;*!: Staff develop- 
.? -ment 




.019 



' .050 



.014 



4.998 *** 5.338 
(10,224) 



6.143 *** 14.569 
11,223) . 

6.040 *** 3.994 
(12,222) 



*** 
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/ Connitme nt and Tenure , . 

' . ' ^~ 

ALSO absent .^as the positive relationship between tenure and oonmitinent 
reported in the l^iterature, , Although a significant zero-order relationship 
was found for on^ goal^ it was not in the expected direction (T&ble 3). In 
addition^ this relationship did not remain significant vrfien effects of 
campus membership and personal characteristics were statistically con- 
trolled. Although this is inconsistent with, findings r^»rted in several 
other studies r knowledge of* this particular study sample from the literacy 
project's final report provides insight into this discrepancy (Richardson et 
al.r 1982) • A special effort was made by the district to hire faculty vrfio 
expressed ccmmitment to and were prepared to implenent administratively 
defined priorities. Frcm 1977 on^ faculty -members were selected because 
they were willing to WDrk with develc^ental students* Ihis very focused 
type of recruitment meant that if new hires could be takne at their word^ 
they were strongly committed to developmental education programs. The 
^significant zero-order rel4tij||*hip between tenure and commitment to de- 
velopmental education appears^p> substantiate these findings. Howevei!;^ new 
faculty may al^ be younger faculty confounding the relationship betwi^n 
tenure ^and commitment to this goaT. In additioi^ these n4w hires may not 
have been in sufficient nunbers for the significant inverke relationship to 
have been sustained. " . . 

Findings from a study by istevens^ Beyer^ Trice ^(1978) jnay shed light on 
another factor influencing -this finding. In th«r study ^ two types of 
tenure were, examined: years in current position and years in the organi- 
zation. They found a negative relationship between canftitment and position " 
tenure and concluded that although positive benefits accrue with longevity 
in the organization^ negative perceptions of career stagnation may con- 
currently develop and ultimately cancel the tenure- in-organizat ion bene- 
fits. The absence of professional development opportunities for faculty in 
community colleges has been noted as a problem for more than two decades. 

Commitment and Organizationa Involvgnent 

The variable that contributed the mDSt to the explained variance for each 
goal' was self-reported pariticpation in organizational activities. It 
alone accounted for 11% of the variance for CSN and 8% of the variance for 
each of the other ^oals. ' 

Attendance at district staff development activities also contributed signi- 
ficantly to the explained variation for ccmmitment to' all of the goals r and 
when combined with self-reported participation in organizaticaial activity ^ 
increased the percentage of explained variance frcm organizational involve- 
ment, to 14% for CSN, 10% for CDE, 13% for CSR, and 10% for COE. 

Several processes may have contributed to these phenomena. Research 
findings^ have established a positive relationship between commitment to the 
organization and interaction with co-workers (Buchanan, 1974: Lee, 1971; 
Sheldon, 1971; Steers, 197T) . The social interaction provides settings 
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. in which visible and irrevocable actions may be performed. ^Sccording to 
S^lancik (1977) r these actions bind individuals to subsequent behavior, 
^tions performed within social settidgs have been stuTwri to promote commit-^ ^ , 
(fnent to the organization (Kanter^ 1968; Steers & Portar/ 1979) . Invplyenent ^ 

\ in the ^organization through participatipn in oonmittees/ task forces , and. ^ % 
staff develc^ent activities may provide a mileau in which participants 
publicly and irreversibly demonstrate their support for organizational 
goals. Ihusr when individuals participate^ they are coramitti^ thettselves. ^ 

^The literature algo suggests a strc^ig positive relationship between job 
involvement and commitment (Duben, Chapoux, & Porter , 1975). Qie expla- 
nation for this association is that a^perspn who is involv.ed in his work has 
' b^n successfully socialized for this role througti involvement in|p:gani- 
zational activities (Lodahl & Kejner, 1965). The length of tenure for the 
faculty in the present study was less than for faculty in the same dii^rict 
v^o did not respond 6d the survey (Stengel, 1983) suggesting that involve- 
ment in organizational activities may have t^n an aspect of the sociali- 
zation process and ultimately contributed to the level of commitment. 

Findings fr6m the Literacy Research Report (Richardson et al., 1982) also 
lend support for this explanatior^ as faculty who participated in^activities 
designed to pronote adiievement pf particular goal were those v*io were - 
ccmmitted to th ad goal. Researchers observed that faculty participating in. 
staff development activities designed to promote development^' education. 
Rather,, these involved faculty developed the' prqgram, taught in it and 
partici{)ated in advising efforts to promote it. ^5y identifying with 
program, a faculty member's individual and per^nal goals lirJ.. ^ ..^^^ 
organizational goals increasing integration and congruency between' tn&a and , 
subsequemay increasing . .iimitment (Hall et al., 1970"; Sheldon, 1971). ^ 

Commitment to ,each of the organlzaticwiai: goals in this study, may have 
resulted from the process of gc3ial iritegration or the socialization process, 
"or faculty already committed, to the |[oals;mayhave been involved in staff ^ 
dev^lOTroent activities to promote them. A conpletely»lBatisfactory ex~. ^ v 
planajto^on is not possible without further research. .'However, the strength \ 
of the relationship of the two variables with commitment to each of the four 
goal^, ranging from r2 = .09 to r2 = .^13 indicated that involvement in 
the Mtganization was as ijuportant in explaining caranitment tQ organizational 
goi^foi: faculty in this study as it had been in dfpl a in ing commitment t;o 
organizatgiortfe in general. 

However, when effects foSKjgerception of administrative actions were con- 
trolled, the prcportiuon of explained variance attributed to organizational • 
involvement dropped considerably from 13% to. 7% for CSN, 10% to 3% for CDE, ^ 
13% to 7% for CSR, 'and 10% to 6% for COE. These findings, indicating 
interaction among thfese variables, are discussed more fully in the next 
section. 

Commitment and Perception of Administrative Actions 

All administrative actions had moderate to strong positive zero-order 
correlations with corresponding goals (Table 3). Thus a tentative con- 
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elusion was that the role of ^ administrator in developing commitment was 
broader than previously defined and should be expanded to include actions 
and behaviors other than these of an ^interpersonal nature. An explanation 
may be found in the behavioral perspective of organizational oommitjnent 
(Steers & Porter, 1979; Staw,'1977). Perceiving administrators acting in 
ways to promote goal adiievement;may be as, important in promoting comnfU/tinent 
in subordinates as the actions individuals take themselves. Observing 
others, especially those in a^Leadership position, behaving in ways that are 
comm9itting may promote one's 'own conmitment. 

Analysis to determine vhich action was inDSt important in the conrunitment 
process for -each goal was hampered by the raulticollinearity among, the six 
administrative action variables of between .44 to .71. Also, only selected 
actions reached significant partial oorrMations for each goal: staff 
development and planning for CSN, plannilrw for CDE and COE,'and evaluation 
for eSR. • ^ . - ' . 

There were several explanations for these findings. Faculty members per- 
ceiving administrators using a variety of actions to pursue achievement of 
one organizational goal may have perceived the use of other administrative 
actions. For instance, involvement in the planning process to achJeye ^he 
goal of occupational education may have increased awareness of structured 
changes in the organization implemented to achieve this goal,. These fin- 
dings al-o suggested that while administrative actions to ag^ieve a parti- 
oal.i* you^ contribute significantly to faculty conmLpaent to that goal, some 
actions were more inportant than others. One explanation may involve the* 
visibility of actions. Fbr instance, the opportunity for faculty to per- 
ceive administrators hiring new staff or reassigning staff may be limited by 
the processes through which such actions are taken. Both planning and staff 
development, because they promote involvement of organi;zation members, are 
more likely to be visible to faculty member^ v^*iereas hiring new staff or ^ 
reassigning staff can cx^cur with limited faculty invol^^€ment• 

Another explanation can be found in the report of the Literacy Research 
Project which indicated that the mode for achieving each priority was 
different. Ctertain administrative actions were emphasized in relation tfo 
one goal while others were enphasized for another. Fbr instance, planning 
was emphasized for both develcpmental education 'and occupational education 
through the use of broadly based task forces representing both faculty 
membots and administrators fron^ across the district. 

A cruc/ial element in a faculty member's perception of administrative actions 
may be the extent of involvement in organizational activities exppsina him 
directly or indirectly to actions administrators take to achieve goals*^ The 
importance of organizatiohal involvement in this process was evidenced by 
the decrease in the relationship between perception of administrative 
actions and conmitment to each goal v^en effects of organizational involve- 
ment were controlled. Although remaining significant, the proportion of 
.explained vai^iance attributed to perception of administrative actions 
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A crucial elenneijt irv a faculty member's perception of administrative^ 
actions may be^i the extent; of involvemer>t in organizational acltivlties 

' expos irg him direictly or indirectly to actions, administrators take to^ 
achieve goals. The importance of organizatipnal involvement in this. prrocess 
was . evidenced by the decrease in the relationship between perception of 

>. administrative actions and conmitjnent to each goal v^en effecta of organi- 

*^zationar involvement were controlled. Although remaining significant, the 
proportion of explained variance attributed to perception of administrative 
actions dropped from 12% to 4% for CSR; 15% to 8% for CDE; 11% to 5% for 

• CSR, and 10% to 5ji for COE. These findings suggest anotHer phenomena in the 
cannmitment procerss as inrportant as organizational involvennent. A faculty 
mejnber's perception of staff development, plannibng and evaluation ^ irre- 
gardless of his involvement in them, contributes signif Ir^^nMy to ^'s .1- /el 

,of commitment. Just the existence of staff develqjnnenL activities, even to 
a faculty member not participating in theiVi, is significantly associated with 
commitm^=*nt to organizaMonal goals. 

However, a drop in explained \j^rian,ce attributed to organizational 
involvement when effects for administrative actions v^re controlled indi- 
cated that the interaction among these variables was an important component 
in^ explaining commitment. Because of the cross sectional nature of the 
study, it was impossible to determine the extent to.v*iich one j^et: of vari-' 
ables affected the other. Nevertheless, the two sets of variables, indivi- 
dually and acting together, were significantly related tp commitment to "each 
of the goal priorities. . - ~ , 
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Comnnitment and Perceived Progress T^svard Goal Attainment 

* * 

One of the most interesting findings of this study was the relationship 
tetween '■commitment to each goal and the perceived progress towarfl goal 
achievement. Entered last into the regression equation, thus staVistically 
controlling for effects of all other variables, it accounted for almost 4%^ 
of the explained varilance in CDE,-2% of the explained, variance in CSR, and 
1.5% of the explained variaticxi in COE. Although the amount of variance 
acoo.unte<3 for was low, , these findings seem iirportant from tyto perspectives. 
(1) The zero-order correlations for perceived progress with these three 
goals were the highest of any of the study variables indicating that im— 
proving perceptions of progress toward achieving a goal may have a powerful 
influence on developing 'conmitment . (2) Removing the effects which might 
contribute to observed progress (involvement in organizations and per- 
ception of administrative actic^is) does not diminish its significance. 

Conclusions and Implications 

Faculty members vAio demonstrated the highest commitment, to 'any of the 
four goals 'were involved in organizational activities and ''attended^district 
staff development activities. For three of the jEour goals, CSN, ^E, and 
COE, committed faculty members were more likely to be female. addition, 
faculty member^ oommited to developmental education, student reteritiph, and 
occupatioial education perceived progress being made toward achie^yrf^ ^ese 
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th^se go^s. Gonmitted faculty perceived administrator^ using particular 
actions to achieve specific goals^ staff development for inplementing the 
goal of serving new students; planning for achieving goals related to / 
. developmental education and occupational education; and evaluation for y 
increasing student retention, " ^ 

The importance of admini'strat;LVe behavior in the process of oommitmertfc 
to the organization has only; receritly received attentioi^ -(MDrris & Sherman ^ 
» 1981) • Hie present st>«dy suggests that administrative actions directed 
toward achieving specific goals are statistically iinport^t vazj-^aWfes, 
Inclusion of them in a theoretical model dt commitment to orctariizations 
wDuld aid \n explaining variances. " \ » 

Factors whlcn promote faculty perception of administrative actions 
merit further investigation. One such factor v*iich emerged in this study 
was participation in oirganizational activities. The' threp actions of 
planning, staff development, and evaluation vAiich promote involvement were 
the most important when qontributions of other variables were statistically 
controlled. Likewise, interpersonal behavior of .administrators r|ot con- 
sidered in this study, may be an iitportant influence on a faculty member's 
percept ion, of administrative actions as well as involvement' in organizational 
activities. ' 

Sii^iilarities among the variables which surfaced as significant in the test 
'of the study's conceptual model for each goal suggest that variables contri- 
buting to commitment to one goal were not dissimilar from those that contri- 
buted to oommitment to other ,goals; Thus the^process of commitment to one 
organizational goal may not be different for other organizational goals, and. 
^commitment to several goals may, in fact, constitute OOTinitmeijit to the 
organization. However, the absence of a relationship between ooiiii>itn\ent to 
any of the goals and the variables of age, education, and tenure might* 
suggest that camdtment to organizational goals and commitment to organi- 
zations in general, are two separate phenomena. Theory build irrf in organi- 
zational commitment needs to determine the differeneces, if any, between 
these tvo types of commitment in order to determine if a theoretical franie- 
work for one is applicable to the dther. 

X" ... 
' Several implications for administrators of post secondary institutions ■. 

emerged. from the findings. Increasing opportunities for faculty to observe 
administrators promoting go^^^^ftCfiievement may. be one ijrportant strat^y for 
buildirg conmitment. Th^^^flgnif icant relationship between specific actions 
and specific goals suggests that targeting actions to goals does not go 
unno.ticed by faculty and does contribute to their oommitment. The admini- 
strative actioms v*iich surfaced as most significant in this study, fanning 
staff development, and evaluation seem most useful. Not only do they 
promote faculty involvement, but even more inportant, their very existence 
appears to contribute significantly to cotinitment to goals even when "faculty 
are not involved in staff development or serving'^ on college or district 
committees. This is not to suggest that administrators should confine 
thenselves only to these three actions. However, it is these visible or 
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niore readily perce^ived administrative actions v^iich appear, from the finr 
dings of this study to the most ijTportant in explaining faculty canndt- ^ 
ment to organization goals. * 

The relationship between involvement in organizational activities and 
ccmmitment siggest expanding opportunities for faculty participatioi^^ in the 
organization. Orientation programs for new faculty stressing colle^ue 
interaction' and development of strong peer groups to foster the sociali- 
zation process could be helpful. Involving faculty in planning and in ^ 
implementing district and campus staff development programs are other ways 
^ to expand faculty involvement. Identifying those v*io are highly cxarimitted 
<^to ^ particular goal- and involving them with their colleagues to facilitate 
^gpal ac^ievonnent may also be an important strategy. 

/. . 

The positiye relationship .between perceived progress toward a goal and 
commitment 'suggest the importance of monitoring and communicating to- faculty 
' the degree of goal attainment. Improving the saliency of progress as well 
as making progress affects commitment. Encouraging interaction and in>- 
prbving communications among faculty members and between faculty members and 
adminstrators may also be useful approaches. 
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APPENDIX A 



The <ol I owing V» on tifrhwt^^faito^iflwitt^ad to the District du ring the lait three yMri; - . 

SERVICING NEWcgENTSLr:^^ Atmlcting hew dimtele and responding toithtir needs. ' . » 

OEVELOPMEffTAL EOCPCAJttQHXStrM V' . ' ^ 

STUOENt RETENTION: ' . 

^^OCCUPATIONAL EOU&ATION: -■ ff^pying stutfwts ^of entry levtrjobi or improving skills for those <lft«dv mployed* 
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Formal planrtrng procedures have been used to advance 
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Descriptive statistics and correlations of study variables for commitftent to 
serving new students for total sample (N = 235). 



CorreUtloa 



Variable 



Adnintstratlve Actions 

1 Hiring 'NeM Staff 

2 EvAluatlon 

3 Reorganlzatton 

4 Planning 

5 Staff ^Development 

6 Lack of ^unds 

7 'Reassign Staff 

6 Progress toward 
goa^ achievement c 

9 Participation In 
Dist. Staff Develop. 

10 Participation In • 
Organizational Activity 

11 Education 

12 Age 

13 Tenure . ' i^ 

U Sex ' • 

15 Cooimltinent to Serving 
New Students 
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1 1 
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1.53 
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AAA 

.481 


AA* 
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2,56 


1.46 


.649 


AA* 

.569 
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.619 


A* A 

.658 
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.658 
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.521 
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.539 
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.551 


«AA 
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1.000 
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2^:52 
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.022 
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.009 
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2.02 
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*AA 

.325 
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.379 
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.338 


• *** 
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*** 
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3.08 


>.081 
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-.139 


-.067 
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9.96 
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.009 
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-.104 
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-.036 
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-.025. 
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* AA 
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A* A 
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*A A 
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, .028. 


*AA 

.340 
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-.076 


.026 


-.037 .179 
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Norte: Age.- tenure and education <re per ted In years. 

• p * .05 

p < .01 ^ . 

p < ,001 ■ ' ^ ' ' 
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, Descriptive statistics and correlations of study variables.for comnitment to 
developmental education" for total sample (N = 235). " " - 
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Note: Age, tenure and education reported In years. 

* p < .05 ^ / 

**p<*.01 * 
*** p < .001 ' ^ 
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Descriptive statistics and correlations of study variables for comnitment to 
student retention for total sample (N = 235). 
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Adiinlstritlve Actions 
Hiring New Staff 

Evaluation 

Reorganization 

Planning 

Staff DevelopMRt 

Ucli of Funds 

Reassign Staff 

Progress toward 
goal icMevenent 

Participation in OUt. 
Staff DevelopneRt' 

10 Participation In 
Organizational Activity 
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Tenure 
Sex 

Comltunt to student 
retention 



. Note : AgCt tenure and education reported In'years^ 

'*P<.05 

** p < .01 

"* p < .001 
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Descriptive statistics and correlations of study variables for connitment 
to occupational education for total sample (N = 235). 
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